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took advantage of the early stages of the depression to 

publish a book called 7’/] Take My Stand, in which they 
deplored the growth of industry in the South and proposed a 
defense of the Southern agrarian tradition against the factory 
system. Expressed in a delicate but vigorous prose, this defiance 
of Mammon and all his works aroused the interest of many read- 
ers, both in the South and elsewhere, whose awareness of the South 
as a region had recently been heightened by the extraordinary 
number of new Southern novels. But the apologists for industrial- 
ism were too busy explaining what had happened in the stock 
market to give much attention to this disturbance in their rear; and 
even in the South, many persons who read the book with interest 
could hardly believe the Agrarians were not just spoofing. It is 
true that 2711 Take My Stand was followed by a number of 
books dealing with the Southern economy—among them Dabney’s 
Liberalism in the South, Vance’s Human Geography of the South, 
and the comprehensive symposium, Culture in the South. But even 
these books, although in the main they represent the point of view 
of the Liberals whom the Agrarians had attacked, avoided draw- 
ing an issue with the Twelve Southerners. W. T. Couch, the editor 
of Culture in the South, shrewdly pointed out that the Agrarian 
antithesis between the industrial North and the agricultural South 
was a little oversimplified, and that in their praise of Southern 
agriculture the Agrarians seemed to leave entirely out of account 
the actual institution they were defending; but most of the con- 
tributors to his book simply ignored the Agrarians. This may have 
been a little cruel: at any rate, the only deliberate reply to I'll 


I ATE in 1930 twelve Southern critics, historians, and poets 
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Take My Stand with which I am familiar is an essay by Peter 
Molyneaux called “Land of Cotton,” a vigorous affirmation of 
the need for industrial development in the South, which was pub- 
lished early in 1931. | 

But the Agrarians have not been in the least daunted by either 
criticism or neglect. From time to time they have restated their 
position in the more esoteric magazines, and now, it is said, are 
planning another book: the whole discussion has distinctly picked 
up within the last year, though it is still a neighborhood quarrel 
rather than a national controversy. At the same time, such impos- 
ing Federal projects as the Tennessee Valley development and 
the rural communities being established in Texas give a new 
relevance to study of social and economic problems in the South, 
and suggest a fresh review of the Agrarian program in its relation 
to contemporary developments. 


I 


It must be confessed at once that the program of the Twelve 
Southerners exhibits certain complexities. Mr. Molyneaux inter- 
preted Agrarianism as primarily a hostility to factories, and that 
feature of the movement is obviously the most important in the 
minds of the Agrarians themselves. But in addition to defying the 
wounded dragon of Big Business, the Agrarians profess to advo- 
cate a group of reforms. It is this aspect of their program which 
naturally commands most attention at present. 

What, specifically, do the Agrarians want to do to the Southern 
economy? The reader who seeks an answer to this question in the 
extensive corpus of Agrarian writings will readily sympathize with 
Mr. Molyneaux’s refusal to consider the subtler nuances of Agrar- 
ian economics, for it is not easy to find specific statements of just 
what the Twelve Southerners advocate. Harry Blue Kline, to be 
sure, in one of the more explicit passages in 7/1 Take My Stand, 
speaks of “careful buying,” “concerted civic and political activity 
to discourage promoters and exploiters,” and use of “the adver- 
saries’ own strongest weapons of education and publicity” to make 
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“a determined onslaught .... on the very holy of holies of the 
progressivist fetish” in order to end “the culture of aimless flux.” 
The Agrarians, he says, “propose no revolution, no prohibition, 
no violence save the devastation that critical and selective use of 
mechanical and mechanized facilities can bring about in the camp 
of idolaters, and the greater devastation wreaked by clear, honest 
thought expressed in terms familiar to the ‘median man’.” But 
even this, after all, is more stirring than definite; it leaves a vague 
impression of urgency without explaining what it is that is so 
important. In the end, the reader must gain his idea of what the 
Agrarians want from their writings as a whole rather than from 
any single page. Generally speaking, they identify the modern 
drive toward industrialization with the uncritical cult of Progress, 
and reject the whole movement. They hope, by discouraging the 
introduction of mechanized industries into the South, to avoid the 
ugliness, the brutality, and the general starvation of life which are 
associated with the modern factory wherever it has reached the 
stage of large-scale production. But this is only the negative side 
of Agrarianism; the Twelve Southerners lay claim to a positive 
program as well. And since indictments of industrialism are fairly 
common, the easiest way to discover the unique qualities of Agrar- 
ianism is to examine the remedy it proposes. This remedy depends 
upon a faith in agriculture as a way of life able to foster the 
values destroyed by the factory: to put the matter simply, the 
Agrarians advocate an exodus from the cities and a return to the 
land. 

This proposal suggests a careful examination of Southern 
agricultural communities of the present day, for it is upon these 
communities that Agrarian development would have to be based. 
But such an examination, as Mr. Couch points out, is anything but 
encouraging. 


If one looks at agrarian life in the South without spectacles, what [he 
asks] does one find? ... One finds 1,790,000 tenant farmers, white and 
black. One finds the last stronghold of child labor. One finds women who 
have to cook, sew, wash and iron, who have to work regularly in the 
fields, hoeing, and harvesting, and who are not protected by any laws or 
customs regulating their hours of labor. The system is so thoroughly bad 
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that no laws can be devised which, so long as the system lasts, can protect 

the women and children who are a part of it... . In what way, may one 

ask, is tenant farming superior to work in a factory? 
It hardly seems possible to answer this question. When the Agra- 
rians talk about agriculture as a way of life able to foster the 
spiritual values destroyed by industrialism, they must be thinking 
of something besides the kind of farming which is now usual in 
the South: an ideal, not an actual, Agrarianism. 

The theoretically possible ways of making the South more 
ideally agrarian are apparently two: either reénslavement of the 
Negroes and reéstablishment of the plantation system; or a more 
complex program which would involve. among other things the 
abolition of tenantry and the one-crop system in favor of sub- 
sistence farming, and the carrying through of some plan for taking 
workers out of the factories and office-buildings and putting them 
on the land. The first of these, of course, is not a real alternative 
at all. I mention it because it seems to be lurking in the minds of 
literary Agrarians when they are writing prose poems about the 
Old South which involve mention of aristocracy, feudalism, and 
“the European principles of culture.” The implied proposal to 
reéstablish the plantation system, which would presumably require 
a second secession, has indeed a certain piquancy about it, and dis- 
plays a pleasing audacity of the imagination. But perhaps one may 
pass over it in a serious consideration of means to solve the eco- 
nomic and cultural problems of the South. 

The other alternative to the present kind of Southern agricul- 
ture, the plan of subsistence farming, is less fantastic. There has 
been, to be sure, some lack of agreement among the Agrarians as 
to whether or not this reorganization of agriculture could be car- 
ried through independently ‘of Southern industry: at first they 
laid themselves open to the charge that they wanted to do away 
with factories altogether and go back to hand manufacture; and 
it can hardly be said that this assumption on the part of their critics 
was not justified, for it was based on enthusiastically explicit lan- 
guage in I’l] Take My Stand. But faced with the consequences of 
such a position (the abolition of printing presses, for instance), 
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such Agrarian spokesmen as Allen Tate have denied that Agra- 
rians want to destroy all the machines, and say instead that “the 
people must be allowed to dictate what they want to have made 
in the factory.” As a means to this popular control of industry, 
agriculture must somehow be made the dominant profession in 
Southern communities; and control of government and thus of 
industry must pass into the hands of the subsistence farmers who 
would make up the bulk of the Southern population in the future 
Agrarian society. “Either by legislation or by revolution,” says 
Mr. Tate, “in those regions where the land supports most of the 
people, the power must pass to those people.” 

Something like this, it should be said, had been the view all 
along of moderate Agrarians like John Crowe Ransom. In JJ] 
Take My Stand Mr. Ransom wrote: 


... the Southern tradition will have to consent to a certain industrializa- 
tion of its own. The question at issue is whether the South will permit 
herself to be so industrialized as to lose entirely her historic identity, and 
to remove the last substantial barrier that has stood in the way of Ameri- 
can progressivism; or will accept industrialism, but with a very bad grace, 
and will manage to maintain a good deal of her traditional philosophy. 


This passage is obviously of great interest; for it goes directly 
counter to the conception of Agrarianism held by most of its op- 
ponents, and forestalls many of the objections that have been 
raised against it. Indeed, if Mr. Ransom’s statements are to be 
accepted as orthodox Agrarianism, there is really very little differ- 
ence between the views held by Agrarians and those of their critics, 
and the argument turns out to have been merely linguistic. For 
almost everybody has been accepting industrialism with bad grace 
for a long time, at least since the earliest stages of the Industrial 
Revolution. As Lewis Mumford points out in his Technics and 
Civilization, from the mobs of eighteenth-century weavers who 
destroyed power looms down through the Victorian period to the 
contemporary Stuart Chases, opponents have contested every step 
of the way with advancing industrialism. Even elaborate phil- 
osophical and literary attacks upon the machine are anything but 
new, as readers of Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, and Nietz- 
sche will readily recall; Mr. Ransom’s statement that the South 
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must accept industrialism, though (he hopes) with bad grace, is 
merely a restatement of a view that has become almost conven- 
tional, and would hardly be challenged by anyone save some 
anachronistic Benthamite still devoted to the “classical economics” 
of the universities: or by the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of one of the smaller and less chastened cities. 

But is the passage I have quoted from Mr. Ransom orthodox 
Agrarianism? I hesitate to enter into doctrinal differences among 
members of another faith, but I think it is not. It is natural to 
suppose that “the Agrarian tradition” means something connected 
with agriculture, not a plan for governmental control of industry. 
And the reader of P’/1 Take My Stand emerges with the same 
impression, in spite of occasional passages like Mr. Ransom’s some- 
what melancholy acceptance of the inevitable. More than forty 
pages of the book, for instance, are given over to an essay by 
Andrew Nelson Lytle called “The Hind Tit,” which paints a 
minute picture of life on a Southern farm, calling upon Southern- 
ers to throw the radio out of the window and go back to their 
hand looms. In his “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” Allen 
Tate insists that in an industrial society an entirely inadequate 
mode of experience is fostered, is perhaps forcibly imposed on 
members of the group, and that an agricultural way of life is 
necessary to a full grasp of the real complexities of the cosmos. 
“The Life and Death of Cousin Lucius,” by John Donald Wade, 
describes a Southern gentleman who, in his old age, was dazed by 
hearing some of his younger acquaintances exclaim, “What we 
need is a factory,” and who never became entirely reconciled to 
the newer generation which thought in this fashion. And Stark 
Young’s “Not in Memoriam, but in Defense,” the concluding 
essay of the book, devotes something like thirty pages to a descrip- 
tion of Southern characteristics “based on land and the ownership 
of slaves.” I suppose that heretics can quote Scripture for evil 
purposes, but the preponderance of emphasis on agriculture in the 
Agrarian manifesto emboldens me to say that when Mr. Ransom 
gives the South over to industrialism, even with a bad grace, he is 
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betraying his colleagues. It is after all difficult to see how a man 
who is not a farmer can be, in any real sense, an Agrarian; or how 
a South which has accepted industrialism, even with bad grace, 
can be an Agrarian South. 


II 


What I have to say, therefore, must be understood as directed 
toward what seems to me the usual position taken by the Twelve 
Southerners. The distinguishing feature of this orthodox Agra- 
rianism is its desire to defend or to reéstablish the tradition of the 
Old South: an Agrarian tradition. The code of such a society 
springs from a belief in agriculture as a gentleman’s profession, 
and implies that life spent in counting-house or factory is brutal- 
izing and debasing. But the modern world seems to the Southern- 
ers to be given over to the counting-house and the factory; the 
North, in particular, seems determined to impose upon the agra- 
rian South its tradesman’s ethics. Therefore the Agrarians pro- 
pose to resist with all their might this new Northern invasion of 
the South: to employ persuasion and propaganda, “the adversa- 
ries? own strongest weapons of education and publicity,” in a 
general campaign against “the further diffusion of material cul- 
ture.” By a “critical and selective use of mechanical and mech- 
anized facilities,” Agrarians are apparently to persuade the present 
owners of land, out of their generosity, to provide the fields upon 
which subsistence farms are to be established; they are to persuade 
industrialists to make in their factories what Agrarians are going 
to teach the people to want instead of what the manufacturers 
have found can be sold. And in some fashion or another, they are 
to make agriculture the dominant profession in Southern com- 
munities: to restore the old order of things in which trade was 
regarded as beneath the notice of a gentleman. Is this all? To 
the extent that a self-consistent program can be found in what the 
Agrarians have said, it is. That is all there is to Agrarian eco- 
nomics. e 3 | 

Agrarianism, in other words, is simply the name for a discontent 
with the contemporary situation in the South. When it seeks for 
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concrete reforms to advocate, it can find only impossible anachron- 
isms or measures that have been proposed long ago by the very 
Liberals whom Agrarians scorn: government by the majority, 
social control of industry, taking the unemployed back to the land. 
Perhaps the supreme point of irony in the discussion was reached 
when Donald Davidson characterized the Agrarian program as 
realistic in contrast to the romantic ideas of the Liberals. 


III 


But if it is hard to take the Agrarians seriously as economists, 
there is still something to say about Agrarianism as a critique of 
American civilization in terms of the presuppositions which under- 
lie our cultural structure. Here it is possible the Agrarians have 
something important to say. My own opinion is that this critique, 
as it is expressed by such writers as John Crowe Ransom, is the 
heart of their doctrine, and that the Utopian economics of some 
of the other Agrarians is just a literary device, a periphrastic man- 
ner of expressing an emotion. 

The texture of American culture has of course been determined 
by the historical and geographical conditions under which we have 
lived for two or three centuries. In some respects, as the historians 
are accustomed to point out, these conditions have been unique. A 
population composed of members of European races settled in 
an untouched continent almost contemporaneously with the first 
stages of the Industrial Revolution in Europe. As the various 
techniques for exploiting natural resources were devised, they 
were applied in America to the development of a vast area un- 
usually rich in fuels and raw materials adapted to industrial 
expansion. A high birth rate and a constant stream of immigration 
from Europe accelerated the process, which as a result almost 
wholly dominated the cultural patterns of the United States. 
Other nations have industries as highly developed as ours, but no- 
where else has industrial expansion so completely occupied the 
horizon; for in America there was little else to stand as a symbol 
by means of which men could explain their lives to themselves. 
We were very remote from the Mediterranean basin and its 
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ancient non-technical traditions, and as militant Protestants we 
had cut ourselves off even more completely from the Middle 
Ages. Ours was the newest of traditions: that of the Machine. 

But of course mechanization was not instantaneous and uni- 
form. One particular area of the United States, because of certain 
features of soil and climate and because of a series of historical 
accidents such as the introduction of Negro slavery and (ironically 
enough) the expanding market for cotton brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution, held aloof for a time from industrial 
development, and became an agricultural region given over prin- 
cipally to growing cotton. The interests of the South were nat- 
urally different from those of the industrial North, as dele- 
gates to Southern commercial conventions before the Civil War 
pointed out with the utmost emphasis; and in matters of national 
policy the two sections differed openly and bitterly. In the end, 
as was perhaps inevitable, they fought, and the agrarian region 
was defeated. Emancipation of the slaves was forced upon the 
South, and national policy was determined in the interests of in- 
dustry: a convenient evidence is the tariff. In the fullness of time, 
industry has begun to expand southward; the dominant national 
economic system is apparently on its way toward becoming fairly 
uniform, in spite of historical and geographical differences. The 
agrarian region seems to be on the point of ceasing to be agrarian. 

At this juncture, the Agrarianism of the Twelve Southerners 
appears as a nostalgic longing for a romantically imagined Old 
South: the cult of a myth—the myth of the plantation, an Amer- 
ican Arcadia. If Agrarianism means a return to or the defense of 
a tradition rooted in the society of the Old South, it depends upon 
certain beliefs about the nature of that society. It is difficult here 
to avoid raising points of historical fact, and, not being a historian, 
I am unable to present evidence for or against any statement about 
history the Agrarians have made. But I should like to quote a few 
such statements from /’]] Take My Stand which seem to me in- 
herently improbable: not necessarily untrue if applied to certain 
sections of the South at certain times, but suspiciously sweeping, 
and evidently colored by a recognizable emotional bias which is 
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indicative of a tendency toward poetic reconstruction of the past 
in Agrarian thinking. Mr. Ransom, for instance, says: 


. the South pioneered her way to a sufficiently comfortable and rural 
sort of an establishment, considered that an establishment was something 
stable, and proceeded to enjoy the fruits thereof . . . The establishment 
had a sufficient economic base, it was meant to be stable rather than pro- 
visional, it had got beyond the pioneering stage, it provided leisure, and 
its benefits were already being enjoyed... . 

It was a kindly society, yet a realistic one; for it was a failure if it 
could not be said that the people were for the most part in their right places. 
Slavery was a feature monstrous enough in theory, but, more often than 
not, humane in practice; and it is impossible that its abolition alone could 
have effected any great revolution in society. ... 

The fullness of life as it was lived in the ante-bellum South by the 
different social orders can be estimated today only by the application of 
some difficult sociological technique. It is my thesis that all were com- 
mitted to some form of leisure, and that their labor itself was leisurely. 


Allen Tate is more intent upon a philosophic thesis, but he also 
finds occasion for generalizations like the following: 


The old Southerners were highly critical of the kinds of work to be done. 
They planted no corn that they could not enjoy; they grew no cotton that 
did not directly contribute to the upkeep of a rich private life.... 


Mr. Davidson is somewhat more enthusiastic: 


In the South [he says] the eighteenth-century social inheritance flowered 
into a gracious civilization that, despite its defects, was actually a civiliza- 
tion, true and indigenous, well diffused, well established. Its culture was 
sound and realistic in that it was not at war with its economic founda- 
tions. It did not need to be paraded loudly; it was not thought about 
particularly. The manners of planters and countrymen did not require 
them to change their beliefs and temper in going from cornfield to 
drawing-room, from cotton rows to church or frolic. They were the same 
persons everywhere. There was . . . a fair balance of aristocratic and 
democratic elements. . . . There were also leisureliness, devotion to family 
and neighborhood, local self-sufficiency and self-government, and a capaci- 
_ ty, up through the ’sixties, for developing leaders. 


And he even rises to the pitch of exclaiming: 


-in America, the South, past and present, furnishes a living example of 
an agrarian society, the preservation of which is worth the most heroic 
effort that men can give in a time of crisis. 


But it is Stark Young who goes to the greatest length in idealizing 
the manners and character of the Southern type: 


The aristocratic habit [he says] implied with us a certain long responsi- 
bility for others; a habit of domination; a certain arbitrariness; certain. 
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ideas of personal honor, with varying degrees of ethics, amour propre, and 
the fantastic. And it implied the possession of no little leisure. . . . This 
way of life meant mutuality of interests among more people, an innate code 
of obligations, and a certain openness of life. It meant self-control that 
implied not the expression of you and your precious personality, not the 
pleasures of suffering or of denying your own will; you controlled your- 
self in order to make the society you lived in more decent, affable, and 
civilized and yourself more amenable and attractive. If in such a life the 
nature of it made you unhappy, restive under its pattern, you suffered all 
the more because the people around you were so gentle about it, but you 
might remember that same fineness and love as in itself some mode of 
assurance, as some guaranty of goodness, even, reflected from yourself. 


Undoubtedly there were persons in the South before the Civil 
War who deserved this superlative praise, and there are South- 
erners today who at least approximate an aristocratic sense of honor 
and of self-restraint. But to attribute such attitudes to all, or even 
the majority, or even a considerable part of a population number- 
ing some millions, seems to me rather poetic than plausible. In 
any event, the question is open to dispute, and is not settled by 
mere assertion; certainly such statements ignore the picture of 
Southern society, past and present, offered in much recent fiction 
and some recent histories. | 

The most urgent reason, however, for feeling that there is 
something romanticized in Agrarian descriptions of the Old South 
is their striking resemblance to the ancient myth of the Golden 


Age. One recalls Chaucer’s charming version of the legend: 
A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 
Ledden the peples in the former age. 


They held hem payed of the fruites that they ete, 
Which that the feldes yave hem by usage. 


In the Golden Age, says Chaucer, there were 


No pryde, non envye, non avaryce, 
No lord, no taylage by no tyrannye, 


but only “humblesse and pees,” and “good feith.” And, just like 
the Agrarians, Chaucer exclaims against the decadence brought by 
industrialism: 

But cursed was the tyme, I dar wel seye, 

That men first dide hir swety bysinesse 


To grobbe up metal, lurkinge in derknesse, 
And in the riveres first gemmies soghte. 
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_ Allas! than sprong up al the cursednesse 
Of coveytyse, that first our sorwe broghte! 

That Chaucer’s poem is for the most part translated out of 
Boethius and Vergil merely reminds one that the myth is very old 
and very dear to the race. It does not cease to be attractive in the 
fine prose of the Agrarians. But the gracious civilization, the 
ordered society with every man in his place, and the aristocratic 
subtlety which they attribute to the Old South are evidently in 
the best sense mythical: they are aspirations, ideals, fathered upon 
a past which, since human nature can hardly be supposed very 
much altered in a hundred years, was probably a good deal like 
the present. Without trying to argue the question as one of his- - 
torical fact, I think it is clear that the Agrarian conception of the 
Old South is a myth: a selection from experience on the basis of 
desire. 


IV 


Perhaps this fact explains the peculiar warmth of the Agrarian 
defense of the South against an industrial North. For as a result 
of the course of American history, it is possible to conceive of the 
North as a symbol of modernism, of the machine, of democracy; 
and of the agrarian Old South as a symbol of conservatism and 
aristocracy. The real difference between these symbols is of course: 
chronological: the agrarian order is old, the industrial order is 
new. But in the United States this chronological order can be felt 
as a geographical diversity, and by a familiar process of romanti- 
cizing the past, the Old South can be made into a pcetic image 
which serves as a repository of values. The Old South as the 
Agrarians think of it, the aristocratic and subtle South of the 
plantation, is really a symbol; yet since the symbol is localized in 
history it is not perceived as entirely imaginary, but is felt as 
something which, having once been real, may be brought into” 
being again. If the difference between the symbols, the South and 
the North—Agrarianism and industrialism—were clearly seen 
as chronological, the symbol of the past would remain a nostalgic 
memory, to which one might indeed do reverence, and which 
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might serve as constant source for Romantic poems, but which 
could hardly be used even by members of the cult as a program 
of action directed toward the future. The transposition of the 
chronological symbols into geographical terms, however, conceals 
the irrevocability of the passage of time, and sometimes permits 
Agrarians to believe that by getting rid of Northern influence 
Southerners might still preserve the emotional values which clus- 
ter about the Old South. | 
In other words, the Agrarians show a certain tendency to con- 
fuse past and present. There are to be sure in J’/] Take My Stand 
a number of specific disclaimers of any desire to recreate a van- 
ished society: Stark Young, for instance, realizes that | 
if anything is clear, it is that we can never go back, and neither this essay 
nor any intelligent person that I know in the South desires a literal 
restoration of the old Southern life, even if that were possible; dead days 
are gone, and if by some chance they should return, we should find them 
intolerable. 
But if there is to be no connection at all between the Agrarian 
society of the future and the Old South, no effort to reéstablish 
or preserve, for instance, the sense of aristocratic vocation which 
Mr. Young describes so well, Agrarianism loses its meaning as 
the defense of a tradition. And the Agrarians do in fact often 
enough write as if they expected a new flowering of the Southern 
virtues to follow upon the rehabilitation of agriculture as the 
leading profession in Southern communities; they sometimes seem 
to write from a chain of reasoning something like this: “A certain 
economic system underlay a certain social order in the pre-war 
South. We desire the return of some of the features of this social 
order. Therefore we propose to reéstablish that certain economic 
system, or at least one sufficiently like it to produce the social 
effects we desire.” It seems to me clear that the term “a certain 
economic system” is being used here either in a double sense or in 
a sense that contradicts Mr. Young’s disclaimer. If “a certain 
economic system” invariably means “the economic system of the 
pre-war South or one similar to it,”? the reasoning contradicts Mr. 
Young. If the term sometimes means “the kind of agrarian order 
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possible at the present day,” it is ambiguous and the reasoning 
based on it 1s fallacious. 

It develops that the discussion is in fact concerned with three 
principal terms rather than two: “the Old South,” a symbol of a 
social order free from the defects of industrialism; “the North,” 
or “industrialism,” a symbol of social injustice and vulgar reliance 
on quantitative standards; and “the kind of agrarian order pos- 
sible at the present day.” Few would care to defend what Agra- 
rians mean by “the North” or “industrialism”; that is evident. 
But “the kind of agrarian order possible at the present day” 
can be variously interpreted. It can, of course, refer to a sober 
effort to bring some order into our chaos, something like certain 
projects fostered by the New Deal, which may be good or bad, 
valuable or foolish: the judgment will have to rest upon the event. 
But if this term is even partially identified with the symbol “the 
Old South,” so that it acquires a sort of reminiscent glory, con- 
fusion results; for the two do not mean the same thing. Any agra- 
rian reform feasible at present will have to be developed in the 
midst of an industrial order because, industrialized or not, the 
South is tied to a world economic structure which depends on in- 
dustrialism. 

But unless the Agrarians can establish a connection between 
these two terms—unless, that 1s, they can show what the Old 
South, actual or mythical, has to do with our contemporary eco- 
nomic difficulties—the attempt to base an economics on a Southern 
tradition has no meaning. They have not, however, established 
such a connection; in fact, their leading spokesman declare such 
a connection impossible. A contemporary Agrarianism is a matter 
of large-scale planning, centralized administration, and infringe- 
ment upon the rights of a great many persons to order their own 
lives. This has remarkably little to do with the aristocratic individ- 
ualism, based upon land and the ownership of slaves, which. Mr. 
Young admires; and as little, may I add, with the idealized life 
on a small farm described by Mr. Lytle. Yet the only thing that 
distinguishes Agrarianism from other efforts to mitigate the evils 
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of industrialism is the myth of the Old South. All that gives 
Agrarianism its flavor depends upon this symbol. If it turns out 
that the symbol and programs for economic reform are not in- 
tegrally related, but are in truth incompatible, then it is the 
programs which must be discarded when one thinks of the Agra- 
rians; for the cult of the myth is organic to the Agrarian world- 
view. 


V 


The most significant characteristic of the myth of the Old 
South is its localization in the past. The Agrarians spit upon the 
North and upon industrialism; but in reality it is not the North 
which they do not like, but the present and the future of an in- 
dustrial world. 

This, it may be remarked, is what the conservative. attitude has 
always meant; and there is always something dignified about it. 
It is the attitude of an Aristophanes or a Froissart. In fact, until 
the idea of progress began to gain force in connection with the 
optimistic rationalism of the eighteenth century, the conservative 
attitude was almost the invariable attitude of the greater thinkers 
of Europe; and with the conspicuous exception of Shelley, most 
of the great Romantic writers of the nineteenth century as well 
were emphatic 1n their suspicion of industrial progress. The Agra- 
rians have noble masters, from Tacitus to Ruskin and Carlyle. 
Likewise, conservative thinkers have often used agricultural so- 
cleties, real or imaginary, as foils for throwing into relief the evils 
of metropolitan culture and industrialism. Ruskin’s Company of 
Monte Rosa, for instance—the members of which were to be 
“entirely devoted, according to their power, first to the manual 
labor of cultivating pure land . . . . and secondly, together with 
this manual labor, and much by its means, [to] the thoughtful 
labor of true education”—what is this if not an Agrarian com- 
pany? And Carlyle’s description of the happy lot of Saxon Gurth, 
slave of Saxon Cedric, in comparison with that of a nineteenth- 
century Manchester spinner, shows a similar faith in agriculture, 
the old, as against manufacturing, the new. Both of these men had 
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a strong feeling that the textile industry and other mechanized 
enterprises, having destroyed the quiet old rural England of hall 
and bower, had brought the nation into the Pit indeed. | 

This sense of irreparable loss, of a rapid increase of evil and 
diminution of good in the world, is among the oldest of human 
experiences. Mr. Ransom has given a beautiful description of it 
in God Without Thunder, interpreting the story of the expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden as an early formulation of this ancient 
and basic belief. Such a discussion becomes fairly abstract; but one 
is tempted to attribute some importance to the curious contrast 
between two myths which have found widespread acceptance over 
long periods of time: the myth which implies that evil is constant- 
ly intruding itself into the universe, “the longer the worse,” as 
Wulfstan put it; and the myth which implies that the universe 
is steadily moving toward some far-off divine event. The first of 
these myths, in some form or another, almost always underlies 
the conservative attitude: a fear of change, a desire to lay hold 
upon the past. The second, the myth of progress, underlies the 
various forms of Utopianism, and nourishes reformers like Shel- 
ley: the people whom the Agrarians lump together under the 
scornful name of Liberals. 

This drastically simple classification points in many directions; 
we are concerned only with its bearing upon Agrarianism. Mr. 
Ransom unhesitatingly chooses the conservative myth. He believes 
in a God who has not committed himself to a progressive revela- 
tion of his nature to his scientific followers and whose thoughts 
can not be thought after him by human minds: an inscrutable God, 
a God with thunder. But the dignity of this attitude depends upon 
irony: in Unamuno’s fine phrase, a tragic sense of life. The tragic 
sense, cherishing the values that are continually being destroyed 
by the course of events just as a man’s powers decay through the 
action of the very life process that maintains his strength, is in- 
hospitable to programs of reform. It gains in dignity in proportion 
as it sees fully the irreversible nature of the historic process; there 
are no goings back. One can be a conservative and an artist, by 
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virtue of his ironic perception that decay is nascent in the flower: 
‘or he can be an optimist and a political agitator, striving eagerly 
to remake the world in accord with his dream of an illusory 
progress. But it is hard to be both. 

_Mr. Ransom has made his choice; and if he would abide by it 
no one would be inclined to take issue with him. But occasionally 
he seems to be trying to be both an ironic conservative and a re- 
former. Some of the other Agrarians encounter this difficulty 
frequently. They embrace the myth of the Old South, which 
implies the irreparable destruction of value as industry replaces 
agriculture in determining man’s environment and his relation to 
nature. This myth serves them well as a symbol through which 
to express their feeling that something is terribly wrong with the 
present industrial order, in this country as in the rest of the world; 
and we undoubtedly need every available expression of the vul- 
garity and cruelty which seem inseparable from the processes of 
industry. But the value of the myth disappears when one tries to 
use it as a blueprint for reform. For a myth is a work of art—a 
selection of human experiences. It is simplified by this selection, 
so that we understand it. The actual present is always too complex 
for us to understand fully: it is too complex to be explained by a 
myth. But a program of reform is meaningless unless it is based 
on as complete a grasp as possible of the facts. Thus when the 
Agrarians are intent upon their myth, they can form no program; 
when they begin to consider practical measures, they have to turn 
their backs upon their myth. This is their djlemma. 

Agrarianism, in other words, leaves the problem of the eco- 
nomic destinies of the South still with us. I need hardly say—for 
the Agrarians have said it so well—that the other myth, the illu- 
sory belief in automatic progress, can not solve our problem either. 
Almost every one who has had anything to say about the actual 
situation in the United States, including the South, is dissatisfied 
with it; to be a Liberal nowadays is to be anything but a worshiper 
of the machine. Yet the very fact that distrust of industrialism is 
so widespread decreases the importance of the Agrarian critique. 
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In the end Agrarianism must be judged on its own terms: that is, 
by asking how it proposes to lead us out of an acknowledged 
chaos. But even if we disregard the difficulty of relating the cult 
of an aristocratic Old South to the problems of modern industrial- 
ism, the Agrarian program for reforming the Southern economy 
is nebulous and confused. Instead of being firmly rooted in South- 
ern soil, it is aerophytic: it has its roots in wishes and dreams. 


Memory 


By Lucite RutTLanp 


LiKE some old Patriarch on the Ghetto streets 
Of alien lands, 

Sun-wrapped in dreams walks Memory, though snow beats 
On palsied hands: 

His worn phylactery but intercepts 
His forward gaze; 

His thorn-pierced fringes fret his faltering steps 
Along new ways; 

While stubbornly he holds the oriflamb 
Of friendless Truth; 

And eats with bitter herbs the Paschal Lamb 
Of slaughtered Youth. 


